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THIS WEEK: 
Ursula Fielding and ‘Tom Jones’... ... 164 


Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neas en Lane, N.W.10. (‘Telephone : 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 lbs. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


[’ the Spring number for 1940 of Journal of 
the Society for Army Historical Research 
will be found a most interesting illustrated 
article by Mr. Charles ffoulkes entitled ‘ Pali- 
sadoes and Other Defences.’ It begins with 
the caltrop, that wicked little device of four 
spikes (of which there is in the British 
Museum a specimen dated from the fifth 
century B.c.) people scattered over the fields 
of an engagement ‘to steke in horse and 
mannys fete.’’ Caltrops are heard of up to 
Crimean days, but subsequently—perhaps in 
the endeavour to be sportsmanlike over 
waging war—they dropped out of use until 
in 1914 the German invading cavalry em- 
ployed them to cover the retreat of their 
scouts and vedettes. We pass from these to 
the ribaudequins and the chevaux-de-frise and 
various others, and come at last to modern 
times and barbed wire. The invention of 

thed wire is ascribed to Lucien Smith of 
Ohio in 1867. It was used at first by cattle- 
ranchers; then in 1898 by Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders as a defence for camps. During the 
last war some one invented a material called 
Kapok’? which was impenetrable by the 
“barbs,”? but clothing and gloves made of 
it were so hot and inconvenient that men pre- 
ferred tackling the obstruction with bare 
hands and in time became accustomed to 
spe hold of the wire between the barbs. 

© present world output of barbed wire is 
stated to be 200,000 tons a year. 

An amusing short note by Mr. G. 0. 
Rickwood relates the endeavours of three 
Colonels in the year 1809 to invent something 
comfortable and practical in the way of 

battle-dress’’ for their men. They all 
agrede to try grey trousers made in different 
ways. One had them made tight, with black- 
alters; the second had them made as 
overalls with buttons down the sides; the 


third, loose, with half boots. This was in 
June, and for Walcheren. On the return of 
the troops in August, the first lot were found 
to have their trousers all torn at the legs; 
the second had lost all their buttons; but the 
trousers of the third were nearly as good as 
when they started, and these therefore were . 
eventually adopted throughout the Army ‘“‘ to 
the great comfort of the soldier.’’ 

The Rev. Percy Sumner has articles (with 
pictures) on the 3rd Light Dragoons, 1823, 
and the 25th Foot in Minorca, 1771. Major 
G. Tylden writes on the Use of Firearms by 
Cavalry, and Commander W. B. Row- 
botham narrates the doings of the 97th Regi- 
ment at the Dogger Bank in 1781. Contem- 
porary letters of Colonel John Adye edited by 
Brig.-General H. Buddulph describe the 
Umbeyla Campaign of 1863 and the Bhutan 
Expedition of 1865-6. 


THE Pasteur letters in the second February 
issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes cover 
the years from May 1848 to September 1852. 
These include Pasteur’s marriage and the re- 
searches on racemic acid which may be said 
to have formed the foundation-stone of the 
great work of his life. His letters to Marie~ 
Laurent, who became his wife, and to her 
parents when presenting himself as her suitor, 
in their simplicity and unselfish earnestness— 
beneath which, however, the lover’s passion is 
yet discernible — may count among the fine 
letters of their kind. 

Following these is a paper by M. Henry 
Bordeaux on ‘La Jeunesse féminine dans la 
Guerre.’ A good deal of this is devoted to 
the ‘‘ Jeunesse ouvriére chrétienne,’’ a 
movement, among working-girls and lads, in 
France, which has already a history of some 
achievement behind it. The Jocistes, as they 
are called, combine with unusual success the 
pursuit of a high personal ideal of generosity, 
courage and activity, with enterprise and 
vigour in organization. They number some 
250,000, and since the outbreak of hostilities 
they have concentrated on three branches of 
war activity: help for distressed families, 
help for the troops at the front; and help for 
evacuees. This is the course into which cir- 
cumstances have divétted a great project, for 
which preparation many-sided had already 
been made, of a pilgrimage to Rome to implore 
universal peace. The Jocistes, being an asso- 
ciation of young working-class men and 
women, on whose character and convictions the 
future of Europe and of the whole world can 
be seen so largely to depend, may well prove 
one of the determining factors in the attitude 
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of France when the moment comes for estab- 
lishing peace. At any rate, they represent a 
popular development of very great interest. 


WE received the other day Tract liv. of the 
S.P.E.—two papers by Dr. Otto Jesper- 
sen, the one on the ‘‘ split infinitive,’”’ the 
other, ‘ A System of Clauses.’ In the former 
we are told that what Skeat called ‘‘a bar- 
barous practice’ is now “looked upon with 
more lenient eyes.’’ Fowler is quoted as say- 
ing ‘‘ We will split infinitives sooner than be 
ambiguous or artificial,’? and the American 
George O, Curme, is said even to 

ave pronounced the ‘‘ split infinitive ’’ to be 
an improvement. It is a practice, be it re- 
called, of respectable antiquity going back to 
the fourteenth century ; on the other hand, it 
is not found more than sporadically until 
fairly recent times, and those who know ap- 
pear to agree that the use is chiefly literary, 
and has not penetrated to popular speech. We 
confess that to our ears it retains a faint 
tang of the barbarous, except indeed when 
‘“to’? belongs to a couple of infinitives and 
only the second is preceded by an adverb. Dr. 
Jespersen quotes Goldsmith for this: ‘‘ My 
endeavours to soften or totally suppress Mr. 
Flamborough’s evidence.’’ 


LATELY, reading a life of Julius Caesar, 

we amused ourselves by drawing paral- 
lel’s between Caesar’s career and Hitler’s; 
but, before long, dismissed the idea of 
resemblance as fanciful. We were therefore 
interested when, in ‘ Who Hitler Is’ (No. 20 
of the Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs) 
we found the same notion had occurred to 
the author, Mr. R. C. Ensor. The 
main point of comparison with Mr. Ensor 
lies in the ‘‘ unusual combination ’’ found 
in both, “‘of the genuine soldier with the 
gangster—the fighter on actual battlefields 
with the fighter in the ‘ gloves off’ arena of 
demagogue politics.’’ There are, of course, 
differences which strike at once: Mr. Ensor 
puts first of these the fact that Hitler has 
never commanded armies from the top. A 
foot-note supplies, somewhat tentatively, 
information by which this might be partly 
counteracted: ‘‘it is said—and may be true 
—that the success of the Polish campaign 
was largely due to strategic politics, which he 
[Hitler] imposed on his generals against 
their will.”” Here is not enough detail to 
draw out comparison, yet one may perhaps be 
reminded of the effect which contact with 
Caesar’s mind seems to have had on the hard- 
bitten Roman army and its officers. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes 


URSULA FIELDING AND ‘TOM 
JONES.’ 


A LETTER written by Henry Fielding’s 
second sister, one in a small batch of 
letters (now in my hands) written contempor- 
aneously by James or ‘‘ Hermes ’’ Harris and 
Jane Collier to the wife of a Salisbury physi- 
sian, Dr. John Barker (who was temporarily 
in charge of the British Hospital at Ooster- 
hout, near Breda), is set out below. Before 
coming to London, Ursula (and her thre 
sisters) had resided in Salisbury: she is writ. 
ing to a Mr. Young in that city, and to save 
Mrs. Barker postage, encloses a letter to her 
under the same frank: 


Duke Street, 25 October 1748. 
My Dear Dear Mrs. Barker: 

As we are at so great distance that I can- 
not send a letter often, am willing to take 
this opportunity. I was thinking to my- 
self this morning, when I was writing to 
Mr. Young, that it would be but decent in 
me to say a word to the Dear little woman. 
And just as I was deliberating, came a line 
from Miss Nanny saying how proper it was 
for to write some words to her Good Sister. 
And now after all this parade what have 
I to say but what Miss Nanny will tell her! 

It was a great mortification to me that! 
could not get the books you desired, but 
they will not be ready till after Christmas, 
for that rogue Tom Jones will follow his 
own will and pleasure, 

Mrs. Teachum would have waited on you, 
but she cannot get her cloaths from her 
mantua-maker. You understand me; @ 
word to the wise. 

Oh! Mrs. Barker, the sweet Clarissa 1s 
almost ready to make her appearance. The 
Sweet Clarissa Harlowe. But no more of 
this subject for who can name Clarissa with. 
out a tear. 

Mrs. Phillips goes on with her numbers 
with good success. So much for our Read- 
ing which Dr. Barker will laugh at. | 

And now let me examine you a li 
Pray Madam, what is the reason I hear 
things are going over when they should be 
coming over? [A subsequently ins 
footnote in another hand runs: “Mr 
Barker was preparing to join her h 
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Dr. Barker, in Flanders ’’]. I don’t like 
the sound of letting the house. Surely I 
imagined we should have had you this 
winter, though I cannot say we should have 
been much the better for it, for we think to 
lock ourselves up, the distances are so great 
and so dirty. 

The two Play Houses are opened this year 
with vying between Garrick and Quin. Mr. 
Quin King Lear one night at Covent 
Garden, Mr, Garrick the next at Drury 
Lane, Full Houses. At four o’clock at 
Drury Lane not a place to be had, and so 
they sport their Royal Time away. I have 
not honoured them with my presence. 

I suppose Miss Nanny has told you poor 
Upton has been like to die this summer at 
Tonbridge, and also that my cousin Gould 
has been actually dead in the newspapers ; 
his character also put in. We were all in 
mourning for a fortnight, after which the 
young gentleman was seen alive and merry, 
and is now come to the Term. You know 
this is an old Trick of his. But I doubt 
not that prattling gossip Jenny communi- 
cated all this to Miss Nanny, and she has 
sent it over sea. 

Your friends at The Commons often talk 
of you, and Jenny and I shake our heads 
as we pass by Cecil Street. 

All the sisterhood desire much love to you. 
Kitty is at work, Sally is puzzling about 
it and about it. Bea = Minsk. on her fiddle, 
and Patty scribbling, 

My brother and his family are come to 
Town for the winter, and have taken a 
house in Brownlow Street, near Drury 
Lane, where he intends to administer jus- 
tice. He keeps us all in awe for fear of 
being committed, and wishes for an oppor- 
tunity to commit the Doctor and Young that 
he might know where to come at them. 

Our best respects and service to the 
Doctor, and believe me, my Dear Mrs. 
Barker, ever 

Yr. affecate Friend and humble servant 

Ursula Fielding. 

This letter requires no answer, and there- 

ore you are free [word or words worn 
away] to do as you please. Nothing by 
compunction have. A letter without a scrap 
- of Shakespeare would be shocking. Why, 
ma’am he is all the mode, 


This breezy little letter merits a few 
comments : 

Duke Stréet. Duke Street, Westminster, 
which has long since disappeared, lay between 
King Street (now thrown into Parliament 


Street) and St. James’s Park. From its prox- 
imity to the House, much of the street was let 
as apartments to country Members during sit- 
tings. John, Lord Orrery, retained a set of 
rooms, and on 22 Mar., 1740, Pope, on a visit 
to him, wrote his last letter, so full of warm 
affection, to Swift. The Misses Fielding 
may themselves have kept apartments (cf. 
‘Tom Jones,’ xiv. 5). John Fielding, 
Ursula’s half-brother, ‘‘the blind magis- 
trate,’’ was married in Duke Street Chapel. 

Mrs. Teachum. Sarah, Ursula’s younger 
sister, was preparing a book on early educa- 
tion, and the manuscript had been submitted 
to Richardson. A letter from Miss Jane 
Collier to Richardson of 4 Oct. (Barbauld, ii., 
pp. 61-5) indicates that his pedantic com- 
ments had begot several difficulties, and it 
was with these probably that Sarah was 
grappling. The book appeared the following 
year under the title: ‘ The Governess; or, the 
Little Family Academy : being the History of 
Mrs. Teachum and her Nine Girls, with their 
Nine Days’ Amusement.’ A copy recently 
fetched three guineas. 

Clarissa. The first five volumes of 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’ had already appeared. 
Richardson wrote to Aaron Hill on 7 Nov., 
1748, sending him volumes vi. and vii. Mrs. 
Barbauld records that ‘The author of 
Clarissa was always fond of female society. 
He lived in a kind of flower-garden of ladies : 
they were his inspirers, his applauders, his 
chief correspondents, He had generally a 
number of young ladies at his house: Miss 
Mulso, Miss Highmore, Miss Fieldings and 
Miss Colliers resided with him occasionally.’ 

Mrs. Philips. Teresia Constantia Phil- 
lips, 1709-65, married so early as 1723 a Dutch 
merchant who later divorced her. After 
many experiences, largely of an. amorous 
nature, she wrote ‘An Apology for the Con- 
duct of Con Phillips,’ which was appearing 
in parts or numbers. Lord Orrery, writing 
from Ireland to T. Birch on 21 Sept., 1748, 
tells him: ‘‘ Last week brought us the first 
number of Con’s second volume. She goes on 
triumphantly and is very entertaining.’’ In 
a letter of 12 Oct. he informed T, Carew: 
‘ Teresia is lively, but I am not at a loss to 
know a friend of mine to be Tartuffe. I have 
great expectations from 24th Oct. She is 
then to display Tartuffe in what she will call 
proper colours. How dangerous an animal is 
an enraged female.’’ That Constantia could 
make herself a terror is confirmed in ‘ Amelia ’ 
(i, 6). After Miss Matthews had described 
the circumstances which led to her imprison- 
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ment on a charge of murder, Fielding adds: 
“*her voice, her looks, her gestures were pro- 
perly adapted to the sentiments she exprest 
. . . sentiments becoming the lips of Dalila, 
Jezebel, Medea . . . Messalina, Christine of 
Sweden, Sarah Malcolm, and last though not 
least, Con Phillips.’”” She died in Jamaica, 
whither she had removed in 1754. 

King Lear. T. Birch, writing to Lord 
Orrery on 30 Sept., 1748, tells him: ‘‘ Our 
two stages are now opened, and Mr. Rich has 
had the good fortune this year to engage Mr. 
Quin sal Mrs. Woffington, though the latter 
is in danger of being sued for breach of con- 
tract by Mr. Garrick.”’ 

Garrick had staged this tragedy in the year 
previous. ‘‘ I went on Sat. to King Lear to 
see Garrick and Mrs, Cibber,’’ writes Mrs. 
Donnellan to Mrs, Montagu on 17 Nov. 
1747. ‘‘Both performed extremely well. 
Mrs, Cibber is the soft tender Cordelia in per- 
fection. I am only provoked that they have 
altered Shakespeare’s plain, sincere artless 
creation into a whining, love-sick maid.’ 

Upton had been like to die this summer at 
Tonbridge. John Upton, 1707-60, a close 
friend of James Harris of Salisbury. A 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 1728-36, 
and beneficed in Somerset. Admitted a Pre- 
bendary of Rochester in 1737. In 1748 he put 
forth a series of ‘ Observations on Shakes- 
peare,’ rather sharply criticising some of the 
notes in Warburton’s edition of Shakespeare. 

Ursula would have heard of Upton’s illness 
from Richardson. There exists a print of a con- 
temporary drawing by Loggan depicting the 
eminent persons who in the summer of 1748 
frequented the Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells. 
Among the visitors can be seen: Gilbert, 
Bishop of Salisbury, Garrick, W. Whiston, 
Colley Cibber, William Pitt, Richardson, The 
Speaker (Onslow), and Miss Elizabeth 
Chudleigh. 

My cousin Gould. Henry Gould, 1710-94, a 
nephew of the mother of the Misses Fielding, 
was called to the Bar in 1734. Whilst travel- 
ling the Western Circuit in 1748 he was re- 
ported to have died. An obituary notice ap- 

ared in the Jacobite’s Journal to which 

ielding, as editor, added an appreciation. 
This is the first hint that Gould was a little 
given to mysteriously disappearing: self- 
advertisement has many facets. Nevertheless, 
he rose to be Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and came into much prominence dur- 
ing the Gordon Riots in 1780. At a Privy 
Council when all the judges, save himeelf, 
favoured the closing of the Law Courts and 


the proclaiming of martial law, he stout} 
opposed the proposal and succeeded in his . 
sistance. The Civic Corporation therey 
presented him with the freedom of the City 
in a gold casket ‘‘ for having prevented ¢ 
alarming a violation of the Constitution as 
the establishment of Martial Law.” 

Your friends at the Commons. A reference 
to the Collier family who had long lived in 
Salisbury. Arthur Collier, LL.D. (who had 
been tutor to Mrs. Thrale in her girlhood) 
was an advocate in Doctors’ Commons, an 
Ecclesiastical Court presided over by the Dean 
of Arches on behalf of the Primate. He 
also resided within the Commons, where lived 
with him at various times his sisters Jane 
(Jenny) and Margaret. Doctors’ Commons 
stood a little east of the Heralds’ College in 
what is now Queen Victoria Street. It was 
in the chapel attached to Doctors’ Commons 
that Tom Jones was wedded to Sophia 
Western. 

Cecil Street. When Salisbury House, ‘the 
Strand mansion of Robert Cecil, was demo 
lished in 1690, Cecil Street was one of the 
thoroughfares built on its site.  Strype 
speaks of it as ‘‘a fair street with very good 
houses, fit for persons of repute.” Dr. 
Barker was tenant of one house. In addition 
to his private practice, he was a physician 
to Westminster Hospital, which presumably 
necessitated a London residence. He used to 
lend the house to friends, and James Harris 
occupied it when on short visits to London. 
It was temporarily untenanted, causing a feel- 
ing of despondency to Jane (Jenny) Collier 
and Ursula as they passed it. It is sad to 
record that Dr. Barker never occupied it 
again. He died in the Ipswich Military Hos 
pital, the result of the terrible conditions at 
Osterhout, and was buried on 2 Feb. at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Ipswich. Cecil Street was 
demolished on the erection of the Hotel Cecil, 
now Shell-Mex House. 

Kitty. Catherine, eldest daughter of 
General Edmund Fielding and Sarah 
(Gould) was born at Sharpham Park, near 
Glastonbury, on 16 July, 1708, and died on 
9 July, 1750, at Hammersmith, whither the 
Misses Fielding had moved from Duke Street. 

Sally. Sarah, third daughter, born 8 Nov., 
1710, at East Stower, Dorset. She pub 
lished in 1744 ‘ The Adventures of David 
Simple’ and 1747 ‘ Familiar Letters.’ Sister 
Sally striving to find suitable habilimente for 
‘‘Mrs. Teachum ”’ brought to the irreprest 
ible Ursula’s mind a couplet from 
Dunciad (iv. 251), 
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explain a thing till all men doubt it 
about it, goddess, and about it. 
In 1762 she translated ‘ Xenophon’s Memoirs 
of Socrates’ with annotations by James 
Harris. It is no little compliment to her 
sholarship that it was the translation 
recently republished in the ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library’ series. About 1754 she went to 
reside at Bath, befriended by Ralph Allen, 
where she died on 9 April, 1768. 

Bea. Beatrice, fourth daughter, born at 
East Stower on 20 June, 1714, died at Ham- 
mersmith 24 Feb., 1751, 

Patty. Ursula, second daughter, born at 
Sharpham Park, 3 Oct., 1709, and died at 
Hammersmith on 12 Nov., 1750. Her 
“scribbling ’’ was not limited to letter 
writing. Jane Collier in her letter to 
Richardson on 4 Oct. (referred to above) 
writes, “‘ Your dear little Patty’s story (for 
dear I must call her), is extremely pretty, 
and I should send it to you, but I want to 
read it to my sister; but will bring it or 
send it before long.”’ 

It will be noticed that three of the four 
Misses Fielding died within eight months of 
each other. 

My brother . . taken a house in Brownlow 
Street near Drury Lane where he intends to 
administer justice. This piece of informa- 
tion is new to students of Fielding. Brown- 
low Street ran parallel to, and south of 
Shorts Gardens. It was renamed Betterton 
Street in 1877. 

When Fielding quitted Boswell Court, 
Strand, on his re-marriage in November, 
1747, he moved to Twickenham. Hitherto it 
has been thought that he had brought his 
family from thence direct to Bow Street, but 
it is clear now that he left Twickenham 
earlier in 1748 than has been supposed. He 
had been appointed a magistrate for West- 
minster, by fiat, on 30 July, 1748, and his 
commission was signed 25 Oct., the date of 
Ursula’s letter. On 9 Dec., however, Mr. 
Poulson, an aged magistrate at Bow Street, 
was taken ill, and Fielding sat for him. A 
week later Poulson died and Fielding imme- 
diately took the tenancy of his house, the 
reputation of which had been established by 
a famous nee, Sir Thomas de Veil. 
At that period a constable who apprehended 
4 law-breaker, could take him before any 
magistrate he chose, so that there was con- 
siderable advantage in occupying ‘“‘a well- 
house,” when justices were paid 

ees, 


The main interest in Fielding’s residence 


in Brownlow Street lies in the fact that the 
final books of ‘Tom Jones’ (published 28 
Feb., 1749) were necessarily composed there. 

It is well known that Fielding was a Per- 

tual Governor of the Brownlow Street 

ying-in Hospital for Married Women then 
being founded, and yet his name does not 
appear among the subscribers of £30, the 
necessary qualification. It seems very possible 
that Fielding on his sudden removal to Bow 
Street bestowed upon the Hospital the 
benefit of his lease and that the Founders, who 
opened their doors in 1749, thus expressed 
their gratitude. 

Wishes for an opportunity to commit the 
Doctor and Young. Probably the Fieldings 
only knew that Dr, Barker was ‘‘ somewhere 
in Flanders,’ the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
having been signed in April. Passages in 
letters from Harris to Dr. Barker show that 
Fielding and the Doctor were very good 
friends. Young would not be the person 
named in the opening paragraph of 
the letter, but perhaps a son. Jane Collier 
refers to the Youngs elsewhere as a military 
family in Salisbury. 

‘‘The sisterhood ’’ standing in fear of 
commitment, is a pretty touch, particularly 
when one recalls Fielding’s reference to the 
author of ‘David Simple’ as ‘‘a young 
woman nearly and dearly allied to me in the 
highest friendship as well as relation.”’ 

Ursula Fielding died two years and two 
weeks after the date of her letter. Fielding’s 
final novel, ‘ Amelia,’ completed on 2 Dec., 
1751, contains a pathetic incident unquestion- 
ably autobiographic: Booth recounts to Miss 
Matthews (ii. 4) the last hours of a beloved 
sister. The death of Beatrice Fielding (on 
24 Feb., 1751) had occurred too recently to 
be referred to at an early stage of the narra- 
tive, but Ursula’s dissolution may well have 
coincided with its opening periods. 

J. pe Castro. 


LONDON RECUSANTS UNDER 
JAMES Il. 


‘WHEREAS Wee havg received 
Testimony of the peaceable behaviour 
of Theophilus Revil of the parish of St. 
Buttolph Billingsgate in our Citty of London 
Wee have thought fitt hereby to signifie our 
will & pleasure to you that he be not prose- 
cuted or molested for not takeing or refuseing 
to take the Oathes of Allegiance & Supremacy 
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or either of them or upon the prerogative 
Writt called the long writt of the Exchequer 
for the penalty of 204 per mensum or upon 
Outlaries or other writts for the causes 
aforesaid or for not coming to church or not 
receiveing the Sacrament of the Lords Supper 
or by reason of his Conviction or Recusancy 
or Excercize of his Religion or otherwise 
presented as a Recusant nor imprisoned for 
any the causes aforesaid, & wee doe accord- 
ingly command you to absolve dischardge & 
sett at Liberty him the said Theophilus Revel 
& to forbeare all prosecucion and proceedings 
whatsoever allready commenced or issued or 
to be commenced or issued upon or by reason 
of any the causes aforesaid against him his 
landes goodes Chattells to be wholly super- 
seaded dischardged & stayed untill our royal 
pleasure shall be further knowne & signified 
to you, and for soe doeing This or the Entry 
or Inrollment thereof with you respectively 
shall bee unto you & every of you respectively 
a Sufficient Warrant. Given at our Court 
at the xij day of November 1686. 
By his Majesties Command 


SUNDERLAND. 


To all Archbishopps, Bishopps & to all others 
exercizeing Ecclesiasticall Jurisdiccion & to our 
Judges & Justices of the Assize & Goale Delivery, 
the Justices of Peace, Sheiriffes, Majors, Bay- 
liffs, and all others officers & persons whome it 
may concerne.” 


There are more severall Warrants to the 
like effect for the several persons under 
named 
Nathaniel Wyersdale of St Bennet Finck 
John Western of St Ethelburgh 
John Andrewes of St Olives Jury 
Wm Thomas of St Buttolph Aldersgate 
Joseph Harlow of St Dunstans East 
Joshua Brookes of St Bennet Sherhogg 
Thomas Weekes of St Peters Cornehil 
Francis Walker of St James Garlickhith 
John Coxon of St Margaret Moses 
Nathaniel French of St Magdalen Bermonde- 


sey 

Humphry Hill of the same 

Peter Pinder of the same 

Simon Niccolls of St Olives Southwarke 

Edward Pemberton of St Martins Vintry 

Robert Carter ofgthe same 

John Shelwel of St Stephens Coleman Street 

Jeremiah Ives of Christchurch 

Samuel Warburton of St Buttolph Billings- 
gate 

Richd Gauthorne of St John Baptist 

Anthony Cope of St Bennet Sherhogg 

Dormer Shepphard 


Wm Stanton of Aldermanbury 

Joshua Brookbanck of. St Olives 

Nathaniel Troughton of St Michaels Cornehi} 

Richard Bishop of St Mary Aldermanbury 

Thomas Crandall of St Stephen Coleman 
Street 

Josiah Smith of St Catherines Creechurch 

& Wm Davies of the same 

Thomas Kentish of St Saviours Southwark 


R. SHarre France, F.R. Hist.8. 


DILIGENCE SERVICES 
LONDON TO PARIS. 


[N the articles recently contributed on 

‘Stage Coaches and Waggon Lists, 
1637—1840’ (ante pp. 39, 57) Mr. Arruur 
L. Humpnreys gathered together much useful 
information in convenient chronological 
form which included a valuable bibliography 
of road services. The range of these lists does 
not extend beyond our own shores and it may 
therefore be of interest to supplement them 
with a few records of early cross-Channel 
services, 

A Diligence which ran three times a week 
from Piccadilly to Paris is advertised in 
1790 and 1793 issues of the ‘ Universal British 
Directory of Trade and Commerce’ as 
follows :— 

PARIS DILIGENCES 

To and from London, set out from the office 
next to the White Bear Inn, Piccadilly, every 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday, at 5 o’clock 
in the morring: Five Guineas each person, for 
carriage, sea-passage, diet and lodging; port 
fees excepted; 14 lb: of luggage allowed; all 
above to pay 34d per lb. 

In case the passengers should be detained by 
contrary winds, they are to pay their own ex- 
penses from the next day of their arrival at 
the sea-port to the time of their shipping. 


Given good conditions the journey to Paris, 
one imagines, could not have been made under 
three days, so the fare of five guineas includ 
ing ‘“‘diet and lodging’’ en route seems 
reasonable enough. : 

An undated hand-bill, in my possession 
which may possibly have been issued ten or 
twenty years later than the above advertise 
ment, notifies an augmented service whieh 
ran twice daily from London at a minimum 
fare of £3 5s. Od.—excluding food and | 
ing on the journey. With 260 miles of co 
travel this works out at the rate of three 
pence a mile, leaving out of account any cost 
of the sea passage. The hand-bill reads: 
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VERY 
REDUCED 


BY THE PARIS DILIGENCES 


Which set off at Six o’Clock, every Morning and Evening, from 
the above Inn. These are the 
Coaches connected with the Company of the Royal Messageries 
of the Rue Notre- 
Dame-Des-Victoires, at Paris, and are the ONLY ones by which 
Places can be secured direct to Paris. 
Fare (Inside ... ... £3 18s. Od.) Passage by Sea included 
(Cabriolet ... £3 5s. Od.) 

Persons booked through, but wishing to stop a day at Dover or 
Calais, are allowed to do so, 

on naming it when the places are taken; or feeling themselves 

fatigued, and wishing to stop at 

Abbeville or Amiens, may proceed on either of the two following 

days (provided there is room) 
without any additional expence, 

For the convenience of Persons resident in the City, Places and 
Parcels may be booked, for 

Paris, at the Cross-Keys, Wood Street, two doors from Cheapside, 
whence Coaches set out to 

Dover, Dear, Marcate, RaMscate and CANTERBURY, 

Every Morning and Evening; and to GRAVESEND, 
RocueEster and CHatHam Four times a day. 
Passengers and Parcels are also booked and conveyed by these 
Coaches, from the White Bear, Piccadilly. 

The Diligence puts up at Victor Poidevin’s Paris Hotel, at the 
Ship Inn, Dover; and at Messe-Meurice’s Hotel, Calais, whence 
Coaches set out twice a day to Ostend, Lisle, Brussels, Cambray 
and Valenciennes. 


N.B. The Public are respectfully cautioned against the misre- 
presentations at other Offices 

in London, and their pretending to book through to Paris, for 
which they have no authority. 


W. J. Roberts & Co., Proprietors. 


_ On the back of this hand-bill the above 
information is reprinted in French. 
The terminal hotels at Paris are not men- 
tioned nor is any information afforded as to 
the arrangements for the return journey. 
In the Directories from 1823 onwards we 
begin to get lists of the Steam Packet services 
from various ports. Robson’s London Direc- 
tory of 1828 gives mail coach and diligence 


services running from London to Paris three 
times a day in conjunction with cross- 
Channel steam boats. The time occupied on 
the road from Calais to Paris, a distance of 
180 miles, is stated to be thirty hours but no 
indication is given of the probable length of 
time taken on the whole journey, nor are the 
fares stated, 
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JOHN STUART BLACKIE: AN A.L.S. — 

The original of the following letter of the 
famous Professor Blackie is in my possession. 
It is, as far as I know, unpublished. 


Pitlochry 1 Aust 

My dear Mrs. Wylie 

Thanks for your birthday greeting, and 
especially for the substantial addition of 
MARMALADE Of which the soul-soothing virtue is 
even now in my mouth. As to my bodily state 
I am sorry to inform, that, though only once a 
week or so visited by any violent attack of ill 
I call Pantie and Beatie!, 
I suffer generally from weakness of the breath- 
ing og Ne pag and want of firmness in the 
legs. This no doubt at the sublime age of 85 is 
quite a natural course of things; and I must 
study to bear the burdens, and to oat the 
honours of my elevated station with firm 

uanimity. 

e a to see you here, a day or two before 
the wild birds of the moor begin to smell the 
fatal powder; and with fond love, in which my 
better half joins, 

I am ever yours 
John S. Blackie. 
Blackie’s mention of his age puts the date 
of the letter at 1894, 


TLOODGATES.”” — In ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ 959, the eye-lids are so named 
because they stop the flow of tears “like 
sluices.”” The commentators refer to 
1‘ Henry IV,’ II., iv., 435, ‘‘ tears do stop the 
floodgates of her eyes,’’ but how can tears 
stop eye-lids? And what is to be made of 
‘Othello,’ I, iii, 56: 
my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate ard o’erbearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows 
And it is still itself. 
Here the metaphor seems to be drawn from 
a sudden flood which carries with it other 
streams and is still a flood ; a flood-gate in the 
ordinary sense does not overbear or swallow. 
The Arden edition says that ‘‘ floodgates ’’ is 
here used for ‘‘ eyes,’’ and quotes the other 
two places, which is hardly accurate. 
G. G. L. 


‘““WETHINKS”: ‘“‘ USTHINKS.” — The 

Charlotta (N.C.) News for Dec. 13, 1936, 
uses the word ‘‘ wethinks”’ facetiously on the 
model of ‘‘ methinks.’’ 

Since the pronoun was originally a dative, 
the modelled idiom should properly be 
usthinks,”’ 

Cp. the Old English ‘ Pastoral Care’: 
‘for thy me thyncth betre ’’=“‘ therefore it 
seems better’; also Shakespeare (‘Macbeth’) 
** Methought I heard a voice cry,’’ etc. 

E, E. E. 


Readers’ Queries. 


YouTH MOVEMENTS. — The twentieth 

century, if I am ‘not mistaken, has 
developed a consciousness of distinctiomw be 
tween older and younger in a nation which 
was either non-existent or very imperfectly 
manifested before. Where and what was the 
first “‘ youth movement’ of any social or 
— significance? I suppose one would 
ook for it to a university somewhere, 


B. 8. H. 


HE ARGYLL FENCIBLES.—Where can I 

find a description of the uniform worn by 

the Argyll Fencible regiment, raised in 1793! 

I should be very glad if any reader can give 
me any information on this point. 


M. M. B. 
(1OMMEND.”’—Can any reader supply an 


instance from sixteenth-century litera- 
ture of the word ‘‘ commend ’’ used with the 
significance ‘‘mend”’ or ‘‘amend’”’? (The 
‘N.E.D.’ and other reference books such as 
C. T. Onions’ ‘ Shakespeare Glossary ’ have 
no record of such usage). 

S. Gortey Purr. 
Queen’s University of Belfast. 


RESERVATION OF DIARIES.—Man, 
very ordinary persons keep diaries whi 

should be wena dl if only for the interest 
and amusement of future generations. I am 
not thinking of statesmen and other public 
characters whose diaries are of national 
interest and importance, but of the plain citi- 
zen who follows unobtrusively his profession 
or business, and yet loves to note events which 
occur in the course of his vocation. Some of 
us wish that our great-great-grandfathers had 
done this; if they had, how we should enjoy 
their descriptions of people and places of 150 
years ago! A few of us may wish to provide 
this pleasure for our great-great-grandchildren 
of 150 years hence, but how are we to be sure 
that our diaries will survive? It is always 
possible that our sons may not be in a posi- 
tion to preserve them, and even in favourable 
circumstances MS. books run great risk of 
destruction. Is there any depository im 
which diaries could be placed—of course 
under strict conditions as regards the char 
acter of their contents? If not, would exist- 
ing institutions, such as public libraries, com 


sider the possibility of receiving diaries for» 


preservation ? 
Francis 
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QOSEET BROWNING OF AUSTRALIA. 
—What is known of the ancestry of 
Robert Browning, son of James Browning, 
who went to Australia in 1912 at the age of 
about fifty-two? I believe the family came 
from Ireland, but I am not positive. 


THE DALAI LAMA.—What is the quasi- 
philosophical justification put forward 
by Buddhism for the position held by the 
Dalai Lama? Is there any good book on the 
subject ? 

ENQUIRER. 


NTERVIEWING AND ADVERTISE- 

MENT.—At some period well within the 
memory of those of us who have reached the 
sixties an inquisitive public began to demand 
what was known as “ personal interviews ”’ of 
public personages. In order to satisfy this 
public, journalists interviewed such person- 
ages, and were supplied with their views on 
various subjects, and photographs of the per- 
sonages at various periods of their life. Can 
anyone state when this custom arose? It is 
improbable that Tennyson, Swinburne or 
even Gladstone granted interviews to news- 
paper-men. Further, who were the first titled 
persons to give their names and recommenda- 
tions to toilet soaps or other articles of com- 
merce? It is not to be supposed, I imagine, 
that Mr, Gladstone obtained any uniary 
reward for the ‘‘ bag.’’ which bore his name. 

Saffron Walden, Essex. 


‘MHE TURNPIKE GATE.’ — There was 

performed at the Theatre at Rye, 
Sussex, on Tuesday, Jan. 4, 1803, a musical 
entertainment called ‘The Turnpike Gate.’ 
There were ten male characters and three 
female in the cast. On the play-bill before 
me, the name of the author is not given. Can 
anyone supply it and tell me if the play itself 
is still extant ? 

Leopotp A, VIDLER. 


BRAHMA CULT.—The following is a list of 
laces and things known to me, as hav- 
ing named in honour of Brahma, the 
first God of the Hindu triad, namely: 
Brahmacharya, Brahmakund, Brahmana, 
Brahmanaria, Brahmaputra, Brahma Samaj, 
ahmavarta, Brahmin, Brahmani Duck, 
Brahmani Kite, Brahmani Ox, Brahmanism. 
any readers know of any additional 
names I shall be glad to learn them. 
Brahmaputra I have seen explained oddly 


as meaning’s Brahma’s son. Would not 
Brahma’s outpour or effusion be more applic- 
able? And why have the Brahmini Duck 
(Tadorna casarca) and the Brahmini Kite 
(Haliasturn indus) both been honoured with 
the prefix Brahmini (or Brahmany)? Also, 
whence came the Brahma breed of poultry ? 


Wit1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


ARLOWE: STAGE HISTORY.—Could 
any reader, learned in the history of the 
theatre, inform me where and when the dif- 
ferent plays of Marlowe have been acted, or 
refer me to any published account of this? 

I should also be glad to know of any paint- 
ings or engravings depicting scenes from 
these plays. 

Otp Reaper. 


“JOHN JEWITT’S LOG.’ — What is 

known of this Log? Has it ever been 
published in this country? I understand it 
has enough of thrills, adventures, and blood- 
shed to eal ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ or the lurid 
‘Tales of the Spanish Main.’ 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


REEN’S ‘SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE.’—There must be 
many people who, like myself, look back to 
childish reading of this book as one of the 
great experiences of their youth, but have 
come both to disagree with much of it, and 
to realise that its accuracy has been often 
and sharply questioned. I should be grate- 
ful to anyone who would refer me to well- 
considered criticism of it; and I should also 
like to know whether of recent years it has 
sunk lower or has perhaps somewhat risen, 
in favour with historians. Its charm 
remains. 


HE BRITISH LION.—When is first men- 
tion made of the Lion as a symbol of the 
British nation? When was it commonly 
adopted? Has anyone noted on what coins 
the British Lion appears? I take it this sym- 
bol has nothing to do with the Leopards of 
the arms of England. a 


COTT’S SONGS SET TO MUSIC. — 
Scott’s gift as a writer of songs is one 

of the distinctions of his genius. Where 
could I find an account of the settings that 
have been made for them, with composers’ 
names? Has any large proportion of them 
remained without setting? And which of 
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them are ascertained to have been written on 
well-known tunes? I should be particularly 
glad of information about the songs in ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian,’ ‘ Proud Maisie’ and 
““When the glede’s in the blue cloud,” 
though the latter, as only one stanza has been 
given, has probably had no music put to it. 


OTTOES OF AMERICAN STATES, — 
Could any friendly American reader give 
me a list of these? Perhaps they have been 
dropped. The question arises from my hav- 
ing chanced upon the entry ‘ Excelsior ’ in the 
‘Oxford Companion to English Literature,’ 
where it is said that that word “ in defiance 
of Latin grammar,’’ was adopted in 1778 by 
the State of New York. 


UPPER.—What are the French forms of 
this name? It is of Huguenot origin. 


A. 


EMPRIERE. — Lempriére’s ‘ Classical 
Dictionary ’ was first published in 1788. 

I should be glad of information on the follow- 
ing points: 1. When was it first translated 
into English and published in this country? 
2. What are the last editions of it—amplified 
and revised—published in France and Eng- 
land? 3. Is there any full life of the author? 


Mary Brown. 


UTHOR OF SONG WANTED. — Can any 
reader tell me the author of the follow- 
ing little song? I have an_ impression 
that it may be a translation from the German: 


“ Where has fickle Joy out-gone? 
There she’s left her golden shoon; 
There’s the rose she lately wore; 
Here’s the lute she’ll touch no more. 


Hist! there comes a messenger 
With a playful word from her— 
‘Take my gentle substitute, 

Wears my rose and wakes my lute. 


Grey of habit, grave of face, 

Sweet Content will hold my place; 
Though she wears no golden shoe, 
She’ll go all the way with you.’ ” — 


WANTED: ‘ The Ladye Shakerley.’ 

—Can anyone supply the author of the book 
(novel) entitled “ The oy Shakerley. Being 
the record of the life of a good and noble 
woman. A Cheshire story. re | one of the 
House of Egerton.”’ The second edition appeared 
in 1871, Hurst and Blackett being the pub- 
lishers. The usual sources of information are 
uninformative. 

A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


Replies. 


WORDSWORTH AND GREEK. 


(clxxvii. 366, 446.) 


AM very glad to have the correction 

of an authority like Mr. Roberts 
and to learn that Wordsworth left a reason- 
able amount of books at his death. But in 
saying that he was ‘“‘ notoriously a man of 
few books,’’? I was not writing at random. He 
lived to be eighty, and in his latest years pro 
duced little poetry, preferring to revise things 
already written. It is important to realise 
that in these years his financial position was 
improved. He could afford to buy books and 
= | time to read them. He received a pension 
of £500 a year in 1842 and became Laureate 
in 1843. His salary as a stamp official was 
also increased. As ‘‘.a frequently recurring 
inflammation of the eyes . . - sometimes pre 
vented his reading for months together,” 
according to Myers in the ‘ English Men of 
Letters’ monograph on Wordsworth, his fam- 
ily probably assisted him to read the books, 
Lamb refers to his ‘‘ decaying sight ’’ in 1830, 
twenty years before his death in 1850. 

It has been held by competent judges that 
he wrote little good poetry after 1818. Dur- 
ing the best period of his genius he clearly 
lacked books. He himself, in the section on 
Books in the ‘ Prelude,’ put aside the makers 
of them as inferior to a wiser spirit ‘‘ at work 
for us,’’ a “‘ better eye than theirs,”’ even “in 
what seem our most unfruitful hours.” He 
explained in a note that Southey was a book- 
man, while he preferred to be a wanderer. 
Southey lived also in the Lake District but 
Wordsworth did not possess, or at any rate 
did not read, Southey’s, sonnet in 1798, pub 
lished in the ‘Annual Anthology’ of 1799, 
referring to the ‘‘ glossy celandine.’’ Other 
wise he would hardly in the preface to the 
first of his poems on this flower have dwelt 
on the remarkable fact that it ‘‘ should not 
have been noticed earlier in English verse.’ 
Disraeli was aware of this ignorance of the 
work of other writers. In his ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
chapt. viii., a novel written in 1825-6, he 
makes a lady write of a wandering friend: 

He does not speak very warmly of Words 
worth: gentlemanly man but only reads his 
own poetry. 

The main evidence for his lack of books im 
earlier days is De Quincey, who became 4 
neighbour of his in the district. On a first 


visit to Dove Cottage in 1807 he saw “4 
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library of perhaps 300 volumes,”’ and notes 


that 

very few books sufficed him: he was careless 
particularly of all the current literature, or 
indeed of any literature that could not be con- 
sidered as enshrining the very ideal, capital, 
and elementary grandeur of the human intel- 
lect. In this extreme limitation of his literary 
sensibilities, he was as much assisted by that 
accident of his own intellectual condition, viz., 
extreme, intense, unparalleled onesidedness 
einseitigkeit) as by any peculiar sanity of 
felrg. Thousands of books, that have given 
rapturous delight to millions of ingenuous 
minds, for Wordsworth were absolutely a dead 
letter—closed and sealed up from his sensibili- 
ties and his powers of appreciation, not less 
than colours i a blind man’s eye. Even 
the few books which his peculiar mind had 
made indispensable to him, were not in such 
a sense indispensable, as they would have been 
toa man of more sedentary habits. He lived 
in the open air... 

A little later De Quincey says: 

In fact, there were only two provinces of 
literature in which Wordsworth could be looked 
upon as decently well read—Poetry and Ancient 
History. Nor do I believe that he would much 
have lamented, on his own account, if all books 
had perished, excepting the entire body of Eng- 
lish poetry, and, perhaps, “ Plutarch’s Lives.” 

I take it that in general he could not afford 
to buy books. De Quincey explains that he 
was saved from poverty by windfalls of money 
which came to fim several times. He was 
unusually well off after two of these, when 
Lamb was given in 1804 a commission to buy 
for him £8 worth of books. These included 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, Marlowe, ‘‘ Congreve and the rest of 
King Charles’s moralists,’” as Lamb puts it.— 
Letter of Oct. 13, 1804. Wordsworth was 
thirty-four at this time, and one would have 
expected a poet and a man of letters to pos- 
sess some of these books earlier than that. In 
the same year Lamb had given to him 
Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici.’ 

Myers annotates a letter of Wordsworth 
about his sixty-second year in 1832 and his 
apprehensions of lost power with the com- 
ment: “‘He had never read much contem- 
porary literature, and he read less than ever 
now.” Matthew Arnold was a great admirer 
of Wordsworth and did much, it can hardly 
be doubted, to increase his vogue. Yet Prof. 

er Wilson recalls, in his lecture on ‘Leslie 
Stephen and Matthew Arnold as Critics of 
Wordsworth” that Arnold during an Athe- 
nacum dinner with John Morley, called him 
too much of a asant ’’ or, even more 
bluntly, a ‘‘ boor.”” This, I take it, was a 


reference to his very restricted culture, and 
may be dismissed as a casual outburst in 
unguarded conversation. But Arnold makes 
the same point in his published judgment. 
The First Bories of his ‘ Essays in Criticism’ 
begins with a paper on ‘The Function of 
Criticism at the Present Time.’ In this 
Arnold notes that 


the English poetry of the first quarter of this 
century, with plenty of energy, plenty of crea- 
tive force, did not know enough. This makes 
Byron so empty of matter, Shelley so incoherent, 
Wordsworth even, profound as_ he is, 
yet so wanting in completeness and 
variety. Wordsworth cared little for books, 
and disparaged Goethe. [I admire Words- 
worth, as he is, so much that I cannot 
wish him different; and it is vain, no doubt, 
to imagine such a man different from what 
he is, to suppose that he could have been 
different. But surely the one thing — to 
make Wordsworth an even greater poet than 
ne is,—his thought richer, and his influence of 
w der application, was that he should have 
read more books, among them, no doubt, those 
of that Goethe whom he disparaged without 
reading him. 

Whatever the justice of this complaint, it 
clearly recognises a deficiency in _ book- 
knowledge. 

Enough of this. I hope I have shown that 
Wordsworth was not a well-read man, and did 
not desire to be anything of the sort. I seem 
to remember a remark by De Quincey that he 
once cut a borrowed volume of Burke with the 
butter-knife. If that really happened, 
nobody could call him a bookman. 


SENEX. 
NOW FOLK-LORE (clxxviii. 81).—Snow 


folk-lore, if nothing else, is certainly 
topical. We are almost snow and ice-bound. 
The following snow superstitions are taken 
from my manuscript work on American super- 
stitions (§ 1352). As I intend to publish my 
work some day, perhaps soon, I shall not 
trouble to give exact source references here. 
The Algonkians at Obidjuan make a snow- 
man when they want cold weather (Cooper) ; 
the Eastern Cree have a similar practice 
(Skinner). When they want a freezing spell 
the Dené make snowmen or snow images 
(Parsons). According to some Eskimo snow 
is the blood of the dead, or chips of narwhal 
tusk carved by the man in the moon. The 
Mahlemiut of Kotzebue Sound say that the 
north wind is the breath of a giant, and when 
he builds himself a snow house the snow flies 
off his shovel and comes down to earth as a 
snowstorm (Weyer). When a Kwakiutl 
wishes for snow, twins are called and some 
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eagle down is put on the head of the twins 
(Boas). Among the Mohegan April snow, 
when melted, is used as an eye-wash; May 
snow-water is said to be good for the com- 
plexion (Tantaquidgeon); and to dream of 
snow and ice denotes good luck. Among the 
Ojibway, when the snow was slushy the boys 
used to make a snow-man in order to brin 

cold weather (Bernard). Among the Sanpoil 
thick vegetation and bushes blossoming in the 
autumn presaged a great deal of snow; many 
worms on wild cherry-trees or many yellow- 
jackets indicated the same thing; snowflakes 
were called ‘‘ crow’s socks,’’ and they believed 
that large flakes of snow falling in the spring 
were followed by the coming of crows (Ray). 
The Thompson Indians were of opinion that 
telling coyote stories would cause snow to fall 
or the weather to become cold (Teit). To 
bring on snowstorms the Timagami allow an 
infant to make its moccasin prints in the 
snow (Speck). The Tuchi believe that a 
supernatural agency in the north was trying 
to do something; he put some cornmeal into 
a sifting basket and sprinkled it through; 
when this falls upon the earth it is snow 
(Speck). Moreover, among them when coy- 
otes or wolves howl it is a sign that snow or 
rain is coming. ‘‘ They can feel when a 
storm is approaching, and because they don’t 
like it, they start howling.’’ Another San- 
poil of snow was a summer in 
which two or three crops of berries appeared ; 
and they thought that grey clouds gave rise 
to snow. The Tsimshian are not permitted to 
throw stones at wild ducks in winter for fear 
that a heavy snowstorm will set in (Boas). 
Among the Ten’a (or Dené) a ‘‘ moon-dog,’’ a 
star in close proximity to the moon, appear- 
ing “‘ behind ”’ presages snow (Jetté). Among 
the Alakaluf if a murder be committed rain, 
hail and snow will come (Cooper). When the 
grouse drum at night the American 
Indians (?) predict a deep fall of snow 
(JAFL, xviii. 81). Father Garcia’s Chonos 
blackened their faces with charcoal on enter- 
ing the iceberg-strewn and snow-banked 
lagoon of San Rafael “‘ to salute the snow lest 
they die’’ (Cooper). The Timiskaming say 
that if in winter rabbit hair is thrown into 
the smoke of the fire, as it rises in the heat 
towards the sky, it will cause snow the next 
day (Speck). The Hopi indulge in smoking 
in order to bring rain and snow (Spier). 
Among the Mohegan ‘‘ When it snows and the 
sun is shining, dji-bai (‘‘ devil ’’) is plucking 
his geese ”» (Tantaquidgeon). And among the 
Ten’a the appearance of the sun’s rays in 


large divergent beams, issuing through the 
clouds, and visible from a distance in a loaded 
atmosphere, portends snow and rain (Jetté), 
Among the northern Saulteaux tops are spun 
by twisting them between the fingers or the 
palms of the hands in order to bring north 
wind and snow. ‘‘ They continue to do 
this during winter until the snow gets 
enough so that they can pursue game easily” 
(Skinner). The Canadian Dakota thought 
that wind blowing from the east meant a mild 
storm, rain or snow in three or four days; 
in winter a north wind heralds a big snov- 
storm (Wallis). According to the Cherokee 
to dream of the white people is a sign of 
snow (Mooney-Olbrechts), 


Brren Bonnergea, 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


FUROPEAN LEADERS: A PROPHECY 
(clxxvii. 439).—There is a mistake in the 
third column. The figures 1889, 1936, 50 and 
6 added together gives us 3880 (and not 3878); 
divided by 2 the result arrived at is 1940. 


BrrEN BoNNERIEA. 


NUMBERS AS STREET NAMES (clxxviii. 

12).—As far as I can remember several 
American cities use numbers as street names. 
I am most familiar with Washington, where 
I spent six years. The Capitol is regarded 
as the centre of the city, and numbers begin 
from there. The whole city is divided into 
four parts: NW, NE, SW, SE, and each 
part has its own numbers. Streets running 
in a north-south direction are numbered Ist, 
2nd, etc., whereas those in an east-west direc- 
tion are lettered A, B, C, etc. The letter J 
is not used, neither any letter after W ; hence 
the alphabet consists of twenty-two letters. 
When the alphabet is exhausted words of two 
syllables are chosen as street names, @g., 
Adam, Barry, etc., as far as W—; then words 
of three syllables, and so on. Each block 
contains (theoretically) one hundred separate 
numbers ; thus 2213 F St. N.W. (read 22-13) 
means the 13th house (or number) of the 22nd 
block in F Street of the NW quarter, or m 
other words, at the corner of F and 
streets. The system, though not very pretty, 
has a great advantage over the European 
system, 


B. BonneERdEA. 


There are so many cities in the United 
States in which numbers are used as street 
names that it would be almost impossible to 
enumerate them. Ohicago, San Frrancis00, 
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ia are among the larger and more im- 
ones. general rule, although 
the use of numbers appears to indicate a lack 
of imagination, numbers form very convenient 
street names, especially in cities in which a 
hundred numbers are assigned to the houses 
in each block. If, for instance, the house 
number is 1925 North Thirteenth Street, it is 

ible to determine about how far from the 
Fviding line between North and South that 
house is located. For it would be in the 20th 
block, or in the row of houses following the 
19th intersection. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, both numbers and 
letters are used in the central part of town 
(in the outlying residential districts, the 
newer “‘ subdivisions,’’ as they are called, the 
streets are named in the conventional 
manner), The numbered streets run North 
and South. The lettered streets run East and 
West. “O” street is the dividing line be- 
tween North and South since it is the main 
business street of the city. A house address 
such as 1734 ‘‘B’”’ Street tells any resident 
exactly where that house is located: between 
Seventeenth and Kighteenth Streets on 
“B”; and just how far it is from the centre 
of town. 601 South Seventeenth Street indi- 
cates that that house is located in the 6th 
block South of ‘“‘O”’ Street. It is a conveni- 
ent mnenonic device, but it can be applied 
only in a city which has been laid out accord- 
ing to such a plan as Lincoln was laid out or 
in the “‘ wide open spaces’’ of the prairie 
seventy-odd years ago. It would never do in 
a city like Boston, Massachusetts, or in 
London, where the streets wind and twist 
about, more or less following the natural con- 
tours of the land or ancient paths and 
byways, 

G. H. D. 


ISTIAN NAME CHRISTABEL 
» (clxxviii. 20, 71, 103).—I am naturally 
interested in the above Christian name, be- 
cause my elder son’s wife is named Anna 
Christabel; her mother, Mrs. G. H. Gair, 
being a daughter of Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
the biographer of the poet. Mrs. Gair adds a 
few points to Miss M. H. Dopps’s quotation 
from Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s edition of 
Christabel.’ Having. read the original 
query, and the reply of M., she writes that 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge in his textual and 
r notes on ‘Christabel’ published under 
the direction of the Royal Society of Literature 
m 1907, says that the ballad of ‘Sir Cauline ’ 
gave Christabel her name. Bishop Percy, the 
author of ‘Sir Cauline,’ took the name from 


the ancient ballad ‘How Eglamore loved 
Christabell and undertook those deeds of arms 
to win her back,’ and bestowed it upon the un- 
named heroine of the ballad of ‘ Sir Cauline.’ 


She states: ‘‘ There is evidence in a letter 
written by Wordsworth in January, 1798, 
that Coleridge had read the ballad of ‘ Sir 
Cauline.’ ”’ 

I do not think Christabel has become in any 
way a common Christian name since the poem 
was published, for I never noticed it in the 
great number of Parish Registers that I 
searched up to ten years ago, in several 
counties. 

Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s sister was 
named Christabel Rose. In the original 
Enumerator’s Census papers of 1851, of St. 
Mark’s College, Chelsea, of which her father, 
Prebendary Derwent Coleridge, was the prin- 
cipal, she is given as seven years old. 


Hersert 


OWERS IN LITERATURE (elxxviii. 
11, 45, 88, 103). — Stitchwort is also 
called by its Latin name of stellaria by the 
author of ‘ Lonewood Corner’ and Leigh Hunt 
in his essay, ‘Country Little Known.’ The 
“‘white star-flowers’’ are mentioned by 
George Eliot in ‘The Mill on the Fioss,’ 
chapt, v., and are clearly meant by the 
‘* pearl-white blossoms ’’ of ‘ Shirley,’ chapt. 
xxi. See fuller references in my book on 
‘Wild Flowers in Literature,’ pp. 94-5 and 
specially Jefferies’s tribute to the ‘starry 
flowers,’’ though “they were only stitch- 
wort,”’ in ‘The Open Air.’ Presumably this 
is the ‘‘ Starwort ’’ joined with Celandine in 
Bridges’s charming catalogue, ‘The Idle 
Flowers.’ 

The Pinquicula, Butterwort, has a striking 
flower like a violet in colour and shape, 
which rises on a stalk from a rosette of pale 
yellowish-green leaves. But, being stay a 
plant of the high, wet pastures, it has been 
but scantily noticed in literature. Kingsley 
in his ‘Two Years Ago,’ chapt. xiv., notes 
the “‘ pale yellow leaf-stars of the butterwort ”’ 
in “‘a boggy moor at the glen-head,”’ some- 
where in Devon. Lord Tweedsmuir, writing 
as John Buchan, turns in ‘ The Three Host- 
ages’ to the mountains of Scotland, where 
stags live. Here, on the high peak, “ there 
was loveliness enough, from the stars of the 
butterwort and the grass of Parnassus by the 
well-heads to the solemn tops.”’ 

Bacon in his Essay ‘ Of Gardens ’ includes 
the ‘double peony’ under April and men- 
tions for smell “ pinks and _gilliflowers, 
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especially the matted pink and clove gilli- 
flowers,’’ and adds later: 

I like also little heaps, in the nature of mole- 
hills (such as are in wild heaths), to be set some 
with wild thyme, some with pinks. . . 


V. R. 


It is no doubt generally admitted that 
there is not in French literature any- 
thing to equal the passionate enthusiasm 
for flowers that distinguishes, say, Tennyson 
in the love-song in ‘ Maud’ or the floral pro- 
fusion that we find, for instance, in Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Thyrsis,’ where, by the way, men- 
tion is made of carnations. But it is pretty 
clear that the sixteenth-century writers of the 
‘Pléiade’ appreciated the pink (oeillet). 
Ronsard in a chanson tells how, as the chariot 
of Venus, drawn by swans, passes, there spring 
up a thousand flowers : 

des beaux lis et les oeillets 
Vermeillets 
Rougissent entre les roses. 
He tells us in a sonnet that 
Les oeillets et les lis et la rose vermeille 
made up the cradle of Héléne, one of his loves, 
but perhaps mainly a literary love, and to 
another love, Marie, who died young, he 
writes : 
Sus! debout! allons voir l’herbelette perleuse, 
Et votre beau rosier de boutons couronné, 
Et vos oeillets mignons auxquels avez donné 
Hier au soir de l’eau d’une main si soigneuse. 

Joachim du Bellay offers to the winds that 
sweep over the valley of Loire and his loved 
Anjou, 

Ces vermeillettes roses 
Et ces oeillets aussi. 

Remy Belleau, in his vilanelle on ‘‘ April ”’ 
that in the opinion of a competent critic has 
made him immortal, praises 

L’aubépin et l’églantin 
Et le thym 
L’oeillet, le lis et Ies roses. 

Lastly, the philosophic Philippe Desportes 
—’twas he who remarked, ‘‘ I have 30,000 a 
year and yet I am dying ’’—declared that if 
he did not live in a palace with gaily decor- 
ated ceilings, 

Mon oeil se pait des tresors de la plaine 
Riche d’oeillets, de lis, de marjolaine. 

Goethe, in his ‘ Lay of the Captive Count,’ 
tells us of a captive, who longed to be free to 
pluck a flower that was very dear to him. 
The rose claimed that surely it was the flower, 
but the Count politely rejected it. The lily, 
too, was rejected. Then the pink (Nelke) put 
in its claim based on a description of its 


charms, only to meet with rejection like the 
violet. The wished-for flower turned out to 
be the forget-me-not. 
In the 12th couplet of the ‘ Four Seasons’ 
Goethe exclaims: 
Nelken, wie find’ ich euch schén! Doch alle 
gleicht ihr einander, 
Unterscheidet euch kaum, und ich entscheide 
mich nicht. 
T. Percy Armstrong. 
Paigntor. 


STROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS FUL- 
FILLED (clxxviii. 134).—William Lilly 
(1602-1681), an apt astrologer, in 1651, pre 
dicted the Great Fire and Plague of London, 
The fire broke out on Sept. 2, 1666, and in 
October, 1666, Lilly was actually examined by 
a committee to investigate the cause of the 
fire! Facsimiles of the hieroglyphics depict- 
ing the Plague and Fire of London, pub 
lished in 1651, were included by ‘‘ Zadkiel” 
in various modern editions of Lilly’s ‘ Gram- 
mar of Astrology.’ London is astrologically 
supposed to be governed by the sign Gemini 
which was “ afflicted ’’ by malefic planets at 
the time of the Plague and Fire. Lilly is 
said to have foretold the fate of Charles I. 
It would be interesting to investigate the pre 
cise nature of Lilly’s numerous mundane pro 
phecies and how far they were fulfilled. 
Mundane astrology is concerned with events 
in the world, and should be distinguished from 
natal astrology which deals with individuals. 
As a student of astrology I am of opinion 
that mundane predictions have less chance of 
success than those based on natal horoscopes. 
Of the latter the following is a good example: 
Dryden, the poet, used to cast the horoscopes 
of his children when they were born. It ap 
pears that his son, Charles, was born under 
an adverse aspect of Mars and Saturn, indi- 
cating liability to accidents. ‘‘If he lives 
to arrive at his eighth year,’ Dryden is re 
ported to have said, “ he will go near to die 
a violent death on his very birthday; but if 
he should escape, as I see but small hopes, he 
will, in the twenty-third year, be under the 
very same evil direction; and if he should 
escape that also, the thirty-third or thirty 
fourth year will, I fear ”? These pre- 
dictions proved uncannily correct. Every pre 
caution was taken to preserve Charles during 
the dangerous periods of his life, but in his 
eighth year he was nearly buried alive under 
a huge wall and was in consequence danger 
ously ill for six weeks; in his twenty-thi 
year he fell from the top of a tower at 
Vatican ; and im his thirty-third year he was 
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drowned at Windsor. Full details of this 
instance are given in Ennemoser’s ‘ History 
of Magic,’ vol. ii. 

SypNey W. KITCHENER. 


I had hitherto supposed that one astrologi- 
cal prediction at least had been fulfilled—that 
of Tycho Brahe, who, from his observation of 
the comet of 1577, predicted that ‘“ in Finland 
there should be born a prince who would lay 
waste Germany, and vanish in 1632. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, it is well-known, was born 
in Finland, overrran Germany, and died in 
1632." This is a quotation from the article 
on Astrology in an earlier edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (probably _ the 
ninth). But I observe that it has now been 
omitted. 

Other instances are given by Camille Flam- 
marion in his book, ‘ Death and its Mystery ’ 
(1922), i., pp. 316 ff., but they are not so 
striking, 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


OXKEYS AS FOOD (clxxviii. 9, 86, 123). 
—It may be that monkeys have been more 
often used as food than your correspondent 
suggests. I recall several instances; but the 
ra = one that is to my hand is to be found 
in chapt. ix. of Bates’s ‘The Naturalist on 
the Amazon.’ The following is an excerpt: 
My monkeys (Coaités) lasted me about a fort- 
night, the last joint being an arm with the 
clenched fist, which I used with great economy, 
hanging it in the intervals between my frugal 
meals on a nail in the cabin. 

There are other references to the eating of 
monkeys in this interesting book. 


Epoar Syers. 
Bath Club, W. 


THE PAPAL HYMN (clxxviii. 44). — The 

hymn Decora lux occurs to one immedi- 
ately: that hymn for the Feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul in which comes the verse : 

O Roma felix, quae duorum Principum 

Es consecrata glorioso sanguine: 

Horum cruore purpurata, caeteras 

Excellis orbis una pulchritudines. 
But it is extremely unlikely that this or some 
other hymn would be wrested from the liturgy 
and dubbed ‘‘ The Papal Hymn.” 

The form of the question, indeed, suggests 
4 popular and not a liturgical source, as well 
as an English context. If I am right, it 
seems likely that the hymn sought is that by 
Nicholas, Cardinal Wiseman (1802-65), 

nning : 


Full in the parting heart of Rome, 
Beneath the Apostle’s crowning dome, 
From pilgrims’ lips that kiss the ground, 
Breathes in all tongues one only sound: 
“God bless our Pope, the great, the good.”” 
It must have been at the time when electric 
telegraphy had come into use that the eager 
Cardinal wrote the hymn, which is remark- 
able for the allusion to that event in the last 
verse : 
For, like the sparks of unseen fire 
That speak along the magic wire, 
Irom home to home, from heart to heart, 
These words of countless children dart: 
“* God bless our Pope, the great, the good.’” 
The hymn is No. 139 in the ‘ Westminster 
Hymnal,’ edited by Sir Richard Terry. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Steet, Oxford. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ PIRATE” 
(clxxviii. 99, 140, 158).—1. (c) Bear, 
‘‘or bigg, a kind of coarse barley.’’ This is 
a footnote to the statement that ‘‘ the friars 
raised tolerable oats and bear ’”’ in chapt. i. 
of ‘The Monastery.’ In ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 
chapt. xi., ‘‘bearmeal scones and braxy 
mutton ’’ (flesh of sheep that has died of 
disease) are the poor fare of a hunted man 
taking refuge among the shepherds. 

3. (c) Ancient Pistol is the speaker, 
Shakespeare the author. See ‘2 Henry IV,” 
V., iii., 96. The reply by Falstaff is used by 
Cleveland as suitable for the theatrical Bunce 
in chapt, xxxix, 

W. iH. 


PANISH - ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 
LATIN AMERICA (clxxviii. 81). — 
Cuyas is ‘“ the most complete.’”’ I do not 
think it to be the most ‘‘ up-to-date,’’ but the 
‘* up-to-date ’’ dictionaries are far less com- 
plete. Mine is at Valencia and I am in 
Switzerland, so I cannot give publisher’s. 
name, but Mr. Basil Blackwell or Messrs. 
Foyle can supply that. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that what we call ‘‘ Spanish ”’ 
is Castillian, the literary language of His- 
pania. In Spain there is another tongue 
spoken so different in each of the divisions 
of the Old Kingdom that they cannot under- 
stand one another. To a Madridelleno Valen- 
cian is.a foreign language, and in the North of 
Spain (in Viscaya) an Andalusian would no 
more be understood than a Swabian at Berlin, 
while no Spaniard knows Basque (Eskalduna) 
who has not studied it as we should have to 
do, nor is Catalan comprehended beyond the 
boundaries of Catalonia (Catalufia). All this. 
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has a bearing on the speech of Latin America, 
which, of course, is Spanish Creole, according 
to from what part of Old Spain the American 
country in question was colonized. The best 
Spanish is spoken in Mexico (Nuova Espafia) 
because the North American country was 
colonized with a larger percentage of Castil- 
lian hidalgos, the vice-regal court of most 
importance was at its capital, the mission- 
aries were better educated men and of superior 
social station in general, and what Colonial 
literature there was in the early days sprang 
up in that colony. 

But in the rest of Latin America we must 
add the influence of various Indian tongues, 
Negro and local Colonial expressions—in fact, 
Creole. I do not know of dictionaries of this 
any more than I do of Creole-English. The 
best way for the foreigner is to learn classic 
Spanish (Castillian); then he will be under- 
stood nearly everywhere, and he can learn to 
understand the local lingo only by long resi- 
dence in that particular country. 


A. H. Cooper-PRicHarp. 


“MHE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY” 

(clxxviii. 101).—The title of ‘‘ Father of 
his Country ’’ was bestowed upon Cicero for 
his services in unmasking the conspiracy of 
Catiline, 64 B.c. 

The title Pater Patrie was also offered to 
Marius, who refused it. Several of the 
Ceesars were so called, as was Cosimo de’ 
Medici, 1389-1464. 

In 1721 the Russian Senate conferred the 
title upon Peter the Great; and George 
Washington was frequently so called. In a 
letter from Henry Knox, 19 March, 1787 
(see Ford, ‘ Washington’s Writings,’ vol. xi. 
p- 123), the expression is used in the follow- 
ing context: ‘‘. . . and doubly entitle you 
to the glorious republican epithet, The Father 
of Your Country.” 

In a resolution adopted by Congress on the 
death of Washington, 19 Dec., 1799, Colonel 
Henry (‘‘ Light Horse Harry’’), Lee wrote 
the following words as the conclusion of the 
resolution: ‘‘ A citizen, first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.”’ 

The title is said to be inscribed on the 
base of the statue of Andrea Doria, the 
Genoese nobleman who, refusing a sovereignty 
in 1528, ruled the City of Genoa on republi- 
can lines. He was very active in his attacks 
against sea pirates and was called ‘‘ Father 
and Liberator of his Country.” 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


I can only refer—though it is perhaps not 
entirely apposite—to Louis XII, King of 
France, who either adopted—or had bestowed 
on him—the title of ‘‘le Pére du peuple,” 
Born at Blois in 1462, he conquered and took 
prisoner the Sforza Duke of Milan Lodovico, 
and kept him in prison in the dungeon of 
Loches. (Incidentally Lodovico  Sforza’s 
wife was the famous Beatrice d’Este, and 
Leonardo da Vinci was at their court for 
many years—probably the greatest European 
of any age, and outstanding any figure of 
recent centuries. ) 

However, my hobby-horse is taking me off 
the track! |My real amusement was the 
cynical remark of Voltaire to the licentious 
rascal, Louis Quinze, who remarked to him: 
“Am I not ‘ the father of my people’ ?”’ and 
Voltaire replied: ‘‘ Of a good many of them, 
Your Majesty.” 

K. Rogers, mp. 


MARRIAGE OF RELIGIOUS AFTER 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MON- 
ASTERIES (clxxviii. 81, 124).—There are 
plenty of instances of the marriages of monks 
and nuns, but they were likely to be deprived 
of their benefices or pensions, unless they had 
been separated or divorced during Queen 
Mary’s reign. So far as the Norwich dio- 
cese was concerned, H. 8. B. might do well 
to refer to two excellent articles by Geoffrey 
Baskerville in Nos. 189 and 190 of the Eng- 
lish Historical Review (1933): ‘ Married 
Clergy and Pensioned Religious in Norwich 
Diocese, 1555,’ 
Ernest A. KEnt. 


GHAKESPEARE AND THE TONG EPI 

TAPH (clxxviii. 96).—In his strictures 
upon Sir William Dugdale and Mrs. Esdaile, 
Mr. BE. B. Goopacre appears to have over 
looked, or to be unware of, the fact that the 
tradition linking our national poet with this 
epitaph dates back much further than 
Malone’s time (see p. 304 of my ‘ Shakespeare 
Bibliography . . . ’, 1911). It was recorded 
in a collection of epitaphs at the end of Sir 
Wm. Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Salop... 
1664,’ which manuscript is preserved at the 
Heralds’ College. So far from being “ credt- 
lous or gullible,” Dugdale happens to be one 
of the very few historians whose writings are 
accepted as evidence in legal courts. Whether 
written as a courtesy or for payment, there 
is nothing inherently impossible in that epi 
taph (or, similarly, the Rutland impresa of 
1613) having proceeded from Shakespeares 
pen. Some parallel imagery will be found in 
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the preliminary verses by Leonard Digges in 
the 1623 first edition of Shakespeare. 


Wa. JaGccarp. 


PeACKERAY'S DRAWINGS  (clxxviii. 
82).—After the death of Seymour Thack- 
eray aspired to succeed him as Dickens’s 
artist, but the novelist considered his draw- 
ings unsuitable. The Forster Collection, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, contains 
nearly thirty sketches and drawings by 
Thackeray, thirteen of which are intended to 
illustrate Douglas Jerrold’s ‘Men of Char- 

An “ illustrated’? letter from Thackeray 
to Dickens is reproduced in the Dickensian, 
xvii, (1921), p. 80, and one to Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A., in vol. xxii, (1926), p. 204. 


J. ARDAGH. 


“ POTHEGMS \clxxviii. 11).—Even the 

‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ (in a part 
issued in November, 1885) allows this alterna- 
tive spelling, and adds: 

The spelling apothegm was the more usual till 
preference was expressed in Johnson’s Dict. for 
apophthegm, which is now more frequent in 
Briand. Webster adopts apothegm, which 
Worcester also thinks “ perhaps best supported 
by common usage.” 

In the first edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson ’ 
(1791) the spelling of the word in the passage 
cited is as in the Oxford edition. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Bimingham University. 

“PAKEN AS READ ”’ (clxxviii. 118). — 

The phrase invites comparison with 
another, “‘ taken for granted,’’ and for this 
the earliest quotation in the ‘Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ (under granted, 2b) is of the 
year 1615. There is an earlier one (1607) in 
the Dictionary, under take, 48a; and, also 
under take, 49, in the sense of ‘‘ to regard, 
consider, hold, esteem,’’ there is one yet 
earlier, from Camden (1605), ‘‘ This is to be 
take [sic] as a granted veritie.”’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


* A FLUTTER OF HOUNDS” (clxxviii. 
_ 118).—One possible meaning of ‘‘flutter’’ 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as shown in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
ostentatious display.’’ 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


The ‘New Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
gives the word “ flutter,’ used in a colloquial 
sense, a8 meaning a “‘ run” or “‘ burst,”’ and 


quotes an expression (1883) from E, Pennell- 
Elmhirst, ‘ Cream Leicestershire ’ (376), ‘‘The 
same fox . . . had given us a first flutter 
across the country.’’ It is in this sense, ap- 
parently, that your correspondent is using the 
term, 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 


USE OF WOOD IN ANCIENT GREECE 

AND ROME (elxxviii. 134).—The quali- 
ties and defects of the different woods com- 
monly used in the construction of buildings 
at the beginning of the Christian era are dis- 
cussed by Vitruvius in chapt. ix. of Book ii. 
of his ‘ De Architectura.’ 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


Consult ‘Silvae Virgilianae prodromus’ 
(Rudolph Eysson), 1695; ‘ Arboretum et Fru- 
ticetum Britannicum’ (J. C, London), i. 
(1838), pp. 15-20; ‘ Some Enquiry concerning 
the Quercus and Fagus of the Ancients’ (H. L. 
Long) in Loudon’s Gard. Mag. xv. (1839), pp. 
9-20; ‘ Essay on the Trees and Shrubs of the 
Ancients’ (C. G. B. Daubeny), 1865; and 
‘The Timber Trees of Classic Times ’ (Samuel 
Neil) in Journ, of Forestry, iii. (1880), pp. 
27-31, 105-109. 

J. ARDAGH. 


HE HOLLOW ROAD AT WATERLOO 
(clxxviii. 135).—In the account of the 
battle of Waterloo in J. H. Rose, ‘ The Life of 
of Napoleon I,’ vol. ii., p. 498, there is a re- 
ference to the loss inflicted by the 2nd Life 
Guards upon ‘‘the cuirassiers while dis- 
ordered by the sudden dip of the hollow cross- 

road.”’ 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


PATRON SAINTS OF CITIES (clxxviii. 
101).—A List of Patron Saints of Coun- 
tries and Cities is to be found in Husenbeth’s 
‘Emblems of Saints,’ third edition, 1882. It 
extends to 19 pages and contains the names 
of over 400 places arranged alphabetically. 


W. Morton 


Winpows OVER FIREPLACE (clxxviii. 
9, 49, 87, 103, 123).—Carlbury Hall, 
near Piercebridge, Co. Durham, built in the 
early 1870’s, has such a window, to give a 
view over the River Tees below. — 


CQOURCES WANTED (clxxviii., 119)—2. This 
quotation appears to be part of, or based 
upon, an old Greek proverb, from A®sop (6th 
cent. B.c.) which runs: “ Better to die once for 
all than to live in continual terror.” 


Wa. Jacearp. 
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Dionysius Solomés. By Romilly Jenkins. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s, 6d, net). 


HIS book comes to us at a very suitable 
time. Once more, as some hundred years 
ago when Solomés composed his ‘Hymn to 
Liberty,’ the thoughts of Europe are centred 
upon freedom, and man’s right to freedom. 
Our age differs considerably from that former 
age; we are no longer Romantics. It is 
doubtful whether any Hymn to Liberty would 
now-a-days bring the world to the poet’s feet. 
Freedom as understood by the men of the 
early nineteenth century may seem an idea 
immature and unfurnished compared with 
what freedom means to the men of to-day. 
Born at Zante in 1798, son of a long- 
descended noble, by a servant-girl whom, 


shortly before his death, her master made his: 


wife, Dionysius Solomés was brought up in 
Italy. His chief and most fruitful study was 
poetry, and our author deems that Dante, and 
next to Dante Byron, influenced him predomi- 
nantly, though he by no means neglected 
either the Greek and Latin classics or the 
greater English writers. Dante and Solomds 
under almost every aspect, present contrast : 
but at one point appear as counterpart to 
one another. ~ Both chose and used for poetry 
a language, of true derivation indeed from 
a once reigning tongue and itself full of life, 
but far from fully formed, and unacknow- 
ledged in literature. Of Solomds as a poet 
from this point of view we get here an admir- 
ably close and discriminating study which 
forms the chief interest of the book. He re- 
turned to Zante in 1818. A year or two later 
broke out the struggle for the liberation of 
Greece from the Turk. Solomds took no active 
part in this, but his mind and genius were 
fired by it none the less, and the ‘Hymn to 
Liberty,’ given to the world in 1822, made him 
instantly the national poet of Greece. Not 
only so, but it stirred the whole of Europe. 
Often crude, very long, and somewhat shape- 
less, it held a fiery life whose manifestation 
must have been strangely and _ exactly 
attuned to the phase through which European 
thought was then passing. Soloméds in his 
later days disliked it, and he produced a good 
deal of work in inspiration immeasurably 
superior to it as poetry. Nevertheless of all 


his achievements, it is the one most imbum 
with reality and most effective. i 
Domestic difficulties with his brother gn 
co-heir Demetrius and an uncongenial sige 
in-law, induced Solomés to migrate fim 
Zante to Corfu. This was the period When 
these islands were being administered by tie 
English, and Solomés found English sogiely 
congenial. igh Commissions 


Successive Hi 
became in greater or less degree his friemde 
and the ladies admired him. With soe 
intercourse which must have been highly 
pleasant to him, he combined strenuous if 
sometimes intermittent, labour in 5 
He pursued a most exacting ideal in the form 
and music of his verse, such, in fact @ 
almost to bring composition to a standstill 
Nor, in his remote corner of the Mediter 
ranean did he escape the influences which ii 
the forties and fifties of the century wer 
swaying ideas in other countries. ‘He fell 
under the spell of German 
altogether with happy results. Schiller 
particular, had a powerful effect upon him 

With such outstanding gifts, with a great 
power to charm all those with whom he came 
into contact, with wealth and position whieh 
gave him access everywhere, Solomés, any ome 
might hastily imagine, could lead a life of 
prosperity. However, this was hardly #0 
Five years of his manhood were darkened By 
a lawsuit in which a son of his m 
claimed to be also a son of the old Count 
Nicholas Salomon, and to divide the Counts 
inheritance with Dionysius and his brother 
The pretender lost his case; but the trouble 
he caused was manifold and searching, fori 
involved the good name of Dionysius’ 
to whom he was tenderly attached, Mor 
fatal than his lawsuit however, was Solomée 
unfortunate and unconquerable addiction @ 
drink, Apparently, though he tried them 
sorely, his friends did not suffer themselvet 
to be alienated from him by this. 

Mr. Jenkins presents Solomés candidlj= 
with admiration but not without due censure 
when the poet deserves it. The translations 
very modestly offered—are pleasing and @P 
tainly good enough to be useful: for RO 
who can enjoy it the original Greek texhs 
supplied. Solomés can claim genius; #8 
think, nevertheless, his place is not with iii 
poets established for all time. But amyam 
interested in European _ literature 
make acquaintance with him, 
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